everyone possesses this minimum; not everyon.e 
' is *suf f iciently awaxe of the iinits in the 

phoncflogical representation or can acquire this 
awareness by being taught. In the special case 
'Of ^habetic writing, it vould seeni'that the 
price ;of greater efficiency ih. learnings is a 
^ ^ required degree of awareness higher than for 

logographic and syllabary systems. .." "(p^ 144) 

An understanding that the speech stream can be broken into ph^Semes ' - 

/ 

which correspond more or less to the' letter units of the written code is 
required. The Electric Company exhibits this principle with aniniated^printr 
which mirrors the speech stream, displayingT 4£i left-tonight progression, 
letter by :i(etter, ,a written representation cfVanguage which is sirr^ultaneously 
realized in speech. Since this routine is carried out in many different' con- 
texts, the principle must eventually shine through. The point of this ex- 
ample is that television may well- strengthen crucial conceptual foundations 

V 

in the course of teaching specifics, because of the inherent properties of 
the medium through which these specifics ar4 taught. Television ^kn deal 
easily with' concepts of directionality, j the relation of p^int to spjeech, 
the relations among punctuat ion, ;^ intonation and meaning, an^o on^ These 
are, again, things teacher's tend to assume as^part of the understanding - — 
children' withq^ bring to school, or infer through exposure to the specifics 

V 

of the written code. 

On the otKer hand, The Electric Company may be communicating , some 
dysfunctional messages about literacy. It suggests, ,for example, that., ^ ' 
reading is a matter. of 'bounds, words and oc'casiona^^ phrases, not of para- 
graphs, pages .and whole bo6ks. it suggests thatljrin't is something tacked 
onto- unfolding events; not the primary means for conveying them. These, 
too, are inevitable outgrowths of the media mix. it is not, possible to 
present long passages of j^rint on television comfortably. Nor is it pes- . 
sible to abandon the dramatic aspects of the presentation and still hold a 
television-minded audience. 
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My topic is the process of learning to read from television, which 
is to be distinguished from learning to 'read*' television, 02; in the cur- 
rent jargon, becoming "visually literate,"' it is largely a case study of 
"The Electric Cornpani|,|^ a hkllE-houir program whicfi uses short, humorous ani- 
nated 'and live sequences to pr^^ent basic reading instruction. "The prograiti 
^ reaches an audience of about eleven million children, in school and at home, 
preschool through puberty. It therefore constitutes an educational inf lu- 
ence unprecedented, except perhaps for Sesame Street , in our histoiry. . I 
think I can quite safely limit my sample to "The Electric Company" vhile 
at the same time claiming to discuss the influence of television on the 
process' of becoming literate. * , ;^ 

There are many, people, of course, who think there is nothing in this 
topic worth discuss ihg. To them The Electric Company is an undesirable 
hybrid, which can result only in "low-grade literacy." Parker, 1974) This 
point IS worth considering. A communication mediiam, while it is not the 
• message, endows any message, with peculiar properties^^ In some cases the 
nature of a message may be significantly changed when it is translated from 
one medium into another.^ Critics^-suggest that children' are doomed to some- - 
thing bearing little relation to' true literacy when they learn to read from 
television rather than^^rom traditional' instructional media^ because tele- 
vision violates., or obviates, the organizational principles of print. 



What is ^ child likely to learn from regtrlar viewing of a program like 
The Electric Company? What are the implications of television's invasion 
of the -province of print? * , • • • 

A first look at The Electric Company itself offers little cause for 
alarm. Consonants and vowels, punctuation, the same old basics of reading 
are there, jazzed up a bit with color, -rock music, movement and humor. -Little 
material is offered in units larger than a phrase. The pice is perhaps a 
little unnerving, but for the most part The Electric Company probably ap- 
pears to be more of the same: a traditional phonics-based approach to 
reading, revamped to l^e the television generation. 

Howeyer, the significance of trans-Iating a message into a new medium 
is in Jihe way the message is altered in the process. The ultimate impor-. 

°f Theg(ectric Company is not likely to be in whatTls taiight, but 
in how the teaching is accoraplishSd: Television conveys rtfessVges about 
print to children that they cpuld not otherwise receive. These are not • 
messagesyCbout letter sounds and sight words, but principles relating 
print to speech and meaning, and notions of the role of print. communication ' 
Television can deal d^irectly in abstractions, which are often impossible to : 
explain to young children, and which children are unlikely to infer for , 
themselves. 

. Talk of abstract principles may not seem to be relevant to a dis- 
cussion of beginning reading, which we' tend to.thirfcof as a skill. But 
for a child, learning to read is probably the most demanding intellectual 
task of -her school career. The cognitive prerequisites for learning to 
read are considerable (Voyat, 1970) , and many childre^n reach school without' 
acquiring them. Since teachers' tend to plunge right into the nuts and bolts 
of reading without bothering to provide these cognitiye "foundations, many 
children suffer as a result, blundering through initial reading instruction - 
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in what Downing (1972). has identified as a state of. "cognitive confusion". 
Television, in the^course of teaching skills, effortlessly displays some 
of these conceptual foundations. This is accomplished most effectively 
through the powers of animation. 

In an early (1945) paper, Charles Palner, who was an aAimator for the 
Disney Studios, pointed put that animation can come- remarlcably clos'e to 
functioning as "the mind's eye."' To ^rL".g this closer to our present frame 
, of refe^^ence: aniioatlon can create concrete visual analogies for the ab- 
' stract principles governing the relationship among print, meaning and 

speech. These analogies, though concrete", are nevertheless not realistic. 
(The compone^s of an animated drawing need not bear much Resemblance to • 
familiar objects^or beings). Thus general principles,' laws, can be ex- 
. hibited without being bound to specific examples. Children tend to "deal 
in particulars, but this may be because they are caught up in distracting 
detai^ls, (Piaget, 1967) rather than becausp of inability to- operate oJ an 
ab'strkct level when the distractions of the particular are removed. ^There 
.is evidence from other contexts to suggest that this is so (e.g. ^ner, 
01ver,\ Greenfield, 1966; Samuels, 1970) 

Animation can also create visible models for information-processing 
strategies, -fls Druner (1974) points out,* a filmed presentation can do 
-what tha skilled performance cannot do, it can render salient the key 
features \of that skilled performance (in reality subsumed by a smooth flow- 
of behavior) render them larger in life, brightly colored, "frozen" for 
Study, etcl If^Lt can do this for motor skills, mental skills should not * 
be much di^erent. As an example, consider one aspect of the development • 
of literacy*\ ^ ^ 

'nvhile reading does not make as many ^demands 
on linguistic awareness as, say, solving 
British crossword' puzzles, there must be a" 
minimum level required, aAd perhaps not ^ 

4 / • ■ , ■ 
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everyone possesses this minimum; not everyon.e 
• is ^sufficiently aware of the units in the 

phonological representation or can acquire this 
awareness by being taught • In the special case 
'Of ^habetic 'writing, it would seeni'that the 
price /of greater efficiency ih, learnings is a 
^ ^ required degree of awareness higher than for 

logographic and syllabary systems..." ^(p. 144) 

An understanding that the speech stream can be broken into ph^emes > 

? 

which correspond more or less to the letter units of the written code is 
required. The Electric Company exhibits this principle with animated^firint^ 
which mirrors the speech stream, displayingf^ left-t<>right progression, 
letter by l(etter, ^a written representation cf\anguage which is sim^ultaneously 
realized in speech. Since this routine is carried out in many different' con- 
texts, the principle must eventually shine through. The point of this ex- 
ample is that television may well- strerigtjien crucial conceptual "foundations 
in the course of teaching specifics, because of the inherent properties of 
the medium through which these specifics ar4 taught. Television "ckn deal 
easily with' concepts of directionality, ^ the relation of p^int to spjbech, 
the relations among punctuation,; intonation and" meaning, eoiKso oni These 

are, again, things teacher's tend to assume as^part of the understanding 

children withqy bring to school, or infer through exposure to the specifics 
of the written code. 

On the otKer hand. The Electric Company may be communicating , some 
dysfunctional messages about literacy. It suggests, ,for example, .that , ^ 
reading is a matter, of "bounds, words and odcasionalAphrasefe, not of para- 
graphs, pages .and whole books, it suggests thatl>rint is something tacked 
onto- unfolding events; not the primary means for conveying them. These, 
too, are inevitable outgrowths of the media mix. It is not; possible to 
present long passages of j^rint on television comfortably. Nor is it pos- * t 
sible to abandon the dramatic aspects of the presentation and still hold a 
television-minded audienc'e. 



^ By this tirhe, the following point h^^ surely occurred to you: V7hatever 
effects The Electr it:/ Company Tnay'^have mtigt be attenuated by classroom in- 
struction, and other everyday experienced,; with reading, if 



The Electric 



Company doesn't show children that reading is a matter of pages, chapter |^ 
and J^ooks 'a matter of fpomprehension as ifell as decoding^ the teacher cer- 
tain\y^does'. And ponversely, if the failing reader gets- a glimpse of the^ 



whole conceptual forest' from The El ectricj Company , classroom drill will 
bring^her xeliably back to the trees. - < ^ ^ 

keseatch on The Electric Company (e.g^ Ball and Bogatz, 1972; Harriot 
and LeihertT- 1572Ji_ has generally indicated a small but positive and con- 
sisfeent effect on school .^liildr en, .and a positive attitude^ toward the 
program- on the part of teachers^ ^Thi^:^^unds innocuous enough. Why shoulfi 
we be much concerned "alsout the prog2^am*s impabtNon literacy? 

The answer is because millions of preschool children are watgjfiing 
The Electric C6ntpany, ^^ext£her with qlder siblings or as "s^poyer" fr0m 



Sesame Street , .which is typically scheduled in an adjaceht time Wot. 
Many parents report that their preschool children prefer The fiiectric Company 
to Sesame Street because it is' generally faster and more colorful. These 
children are of interest because for many, of * them Tfle Eleicfaric Company pro- 
vides their only^ nstrGc^ion^^ for a' i>erjU)d of one, two, even three 



years. The effects of The Electric CompanyT ^o<^ and bad, are therefore 
^>€mporarily unmoderated in this population.^^bile the^e^ots will eventually 
go to school and meet with alternative views,^. their earliest conceptions of 
print and reading muSt be profoundly etfectedJ^v what they see. Because 

V ■ ' 

they are cognitively and. experientially distinct from their *school-age ^ 
siblings, they may be learning conpletely dif^f erent^^iihincjs* f rom the very 



sam^ program. \V7e do not know to what j degre^^^eacrly^of ten intensive, exposure 



to television reading instruotion itiay 



alter the course emd^jjl-timate character 



of literacy. If we want to get some Id'ea, however, l;e diould b^gin by con- 
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sidBrmg the intellectual attributes of these v6ry young, viewers, and the 
( implications if .these ^ttfibutes in terms of response to The Electric 
Company .^/v /'^ ' ^ . . . ^ 

The essfential .difference hfeti^^en the preschooler and the school 
child whom frhe -Electr ic Company is intended is 'a dd^ferenpe betweeh 
preoper^inal, or dntuitive; ^d concrete opei^itiWl intelligence. 
For the.cfild still in the i'ntuitive stage, perception has primacy over • 
>eas6ninJ: What se sees is^ what is real. Fantasy has ttie status of 
reality:/ so an animated cartoon, a-newsreel, a'^ dream, allVe equally 
valid. The boundaries between objective and subjective experience, are 
so flu:^ that the child is pfone to see television sequences a objecti- 
ficati6ns of her own thoiugh orocessSs. " ? 

7 ■ - ■ ■ ' ^ ^ 

ispeciall^ relev^t is the nature of the syxnp^ system employed W 

" j * - ■ ' ' 

the cjr)il4 during the preoperational period. This symbol system, mani- 

•festefd in_ drawing, speech, and even in the writing systems which are 
'occasionally devised' during, this period^" (Chomsky , 1971) tends, to be 
idic^ncratic, .and show little vragarcjl fpr thg conventions of interper- 
sonal cpmmunications. systems.' (Fowles and Voyat, 1974) 

The principles of an alphetbetic code~are~ iih^ref ore clearly alien 
tcJiis preoperational intelligence. As noted, earlier, readingJLs a 
higiily abstract activity. The s^ols of the alphabetic cbde.are not' 
iconic, iut arbitrary, conventions, both in their phofiological and their 
s'eirjiological structure. \ The preoperational child, who may believ^e that 

^ ^ X I 

th^ name of a thing .is Ue of its inherent attributes, (like its size and 
shape) rather than a tag we agree to give it, is confronted with the 
relationship betfween the name, its written symbol, and the other critical 
attributes of the thing. . m reading, the left-to-right arrangement of 
symbols is critical in a Way that 'experience with real objects does not 
presage. Nor is ^the ^decoding process as simple, as a left-tc-rignt sumlnation 



of the symbols. The orientation of the symbbls in space inatters^ but 
o"ther attributes, such^ as their size, color and certain of their typo- ' 
logical embellishments do not. Learning whichYeaVures of the written 
symbols count, goes against much of what the child^^has only juSt masteored 
'about important variables in thelphysical word. A cKair turned ' ups ide 
down is still a chair;- a "p" tWned upside down becomes a "b". 



Thus, in^the pres'chooler watching a televis^^^ program about reading 



•we have a c*hild who is unprepared to sort out tS essentia3_/ttrib.utes o"f 
the print code Xrom^ the incident^ (ojcl not so inbidental) attributes of- • 
the television presentation. the s^e time, <this child^is likely to^ 
be 'extremely skilled in the business of watching television. 'Typically 
she spends several hours a day hard at it. So she knows what to loo}^ at, 
and wbat to ignore; slTe is well adjusted to the pace, an^ familiar with 
the format conventions of many programs. ^ The -improbable Wvents of --ani- 
mated cartoons are the, stuff of every day experiences. ^ T 
;\s a result, she is likely to^JEigxire out what is important in a given 
presentation on ^he Electric j2dmpanV b^f^rTThe^as an/ inkling^why it^is - 
iinpo£t ajit> ' She may attpl^^o print because' it is the "star" of the show,i 
even though i?t^0^^tieast initially meaniijgle^. * - ^^.^ T 

What is tl>^inessage that^omes through? Consider the following ani-^ 
mated seqWcg from The. Electric ComRany as viewed through the eyes of a 
four-y^e(r-old: ^ t 



1 . ^ Cat/dog, s tudy : ^ * 

■ ' In this animated film, the word "cat" is chased up 

a tfee^byj:he -word "dog." The-^word "cat" appears to mSow, and " , 

the t^ord "dog" appears to bark. 

From this film, our naive four-year-old might no"^ice that 

^. • -• a) ^ Different collecblons o^ squiggles ' M^xxhYTcan 
probably. identify as various l,etters_j^Jbh?[nks to Sesame Street ) 




mean different things. 

C hJ) Print is mobile and coldrfu]^,_^and its motion, 
shape and color provide- cues' to^ts iO^ning; 

p) VTith mor^e exposures^ she may come to > notice 

/ 

. the details of the configuration, the ihdividual letters 
and the order in which they occur. There is nothing in 
the segnfent, however,- hinting at^ the- projection -rules ' 
linking the visual configurations of letters to the sounds 
^ "dog" and "cat"^ It is more likely to'est&bUsh the asso-* 
. ciation CAT="meow",. — Evenr-more-strongly, it suggest^ tha"t' 
the letters combinejto ^orm some sort of picture, or ideo- 
^ graph of -what the represent. 



with^ 



^ A film of comedian Victof^Borge sitting in an armchair 
trge op en storyboo k T^^^HTltea^ from 'tfte .book, sig- 



Sound. The 
screen, along 



SjP-^c tuat ion ' nSr "K^ 
Appropriate w^^i^ten pt^jPietuation 
with the print, ^^>hg^ sentence ^s^jceaxi^ 

rsfiv e ^^ e xposures to this routine, our kour-year- 



clear] 
axid sound 



certain punctuation msirkes with ^Jitonation 
le .salienS^^fuaaction o^f _thid f flm Is 
Lative link between 't>unbtuSct4x)n marks 
j:;^ne^ye ^sji^,ggm c 



3, and to i 

/|.n this fashioru^J!>I^ie fiisconception here is too obviouis'to 

recjuijre ipw^h^^lab^^ misconception likely to be a 

serioufs one.^hoUghi^ is a%hallenge .to explain to a four-year-old 

. -I ^ ' * 
why Bor^e's rendition is vrong,- ana what puncti^ation marks are for if 

/^tj^ a:^e npt to be spoken. / g ' . 




. I a. A 'song f ocus^ on the adverbiaf morpheme 1^ acco^i^^a^^ 

■i?7-Hn-anixnated film in ^hich a hu=>anoi4- <:artoQn character dramatizes 



ing your squeaky shoes- 
there taking a snooze 




^Injach veirse a Afferent adverb^s-^^ill^strated. . i^pe 





adv^b apRears-^irSie screen ,^uring •thej.erse^^vTiih the -ly con 

trasting-in tiolor of the^at^rtlie word, *ut' fkded in at »ne point 
to encoyrage^gpoH^ing-Sf^the word, as a whole. . . 

-The osten^le purpose of this film is to establish^he 
' spelling-to-sound'correspondence for the ~ly unit, and to encourage . ' 
^proce^5£n£_o^^ as^a single unit, an-- information "chunk".. This i^ 
well beyond the grasp of a f ourryear-old, who is nev^theless 
. ^ecogn^ze t^d_Y and obsep^ severa] 
written contexts, in connection with scenes about hi^ something^ZTdone 
She may .infeir that -Ij^Us^ the imj^rtapt property of all these word^ ao^d 
that -ly occurs in ihan^ different words, Th^ relation between -l^r and ' 
the description of aption/nay be established in anjjn^iculated form. 
AS I noted earlier, ^sirabt ideas of this ilk "are not i normally the 
province of To^i-year-olds, but the-^ret visible meL of'4,ression 
may well render them accessible in a way that is consonant with intuitive 
thinking. , , , ^ . ' . 

- ■ • Films of this kind encourage the clustering" of words far ' 
their s^ctural properties (pairadigmatic groupings)' rather than th;. 
grouping of words to forri meaningful units { syn tagmatie gro^ngs)'. 
This is not only a cognitively advanced kin^d of grouping, corresponding to 
re'lati^ely abstract mental representatii,n^of-^st^u^ture of language. 



\ 



but would- tend , to lead one to focus on language a§ a thing-in-itself 
rather tKan as a medium -for coinmuiiication. The isolatipn of pattid- 



ular words fic6n ihejpe€ch stream for vis\xal^,..s6r^±ny and within thosti 
words,, the en^^^s on a particular non-ref erential^cluster,, signals 
the pver-rfding iinportance of tljat cluster to the viewe?^ whether she ' 
can read it or Qot^ 

4, AnotherjBu^c-^ccompanied .animation. A child i^ being 



.'-pursued ^bj?>argiant lollipop. The song is a vehicle* for -11- wqrds, 
- • * , ^ * 

each Qf which appears on the :screen as it is sung. The -11- is parinted 



in ^/contirasting colbr, ^and therefore emphasized visually 



imilar to that of the 
are most deserving 





' This film's impli 

^• fe^ film: Corafnon structure 

' ' ' y 

<ff attention. Messages inv 
/ 

;* and emphasize thes^ 
s6ntially carried^ 
print is largely 
It Itself . 

5 . This 
who wields letters 
self and others 
the SpijPSdnder, 
in(y one object i 
The 

of them - is riot anything^^^do x^ith the particulars of the wi^itten 
code,^ since these are hardly emphasized., Instead a principle 6f« 
word magic, by,v^ch clianging the written word, 'causes the object to ' 
which it refers to be changed is fi-epeatedly demonstrated ^in contras.t-- 
to the previous films, this one deals with j:he function of print (though 
it^is through crucial alterations^'in the phonic building ^bldcks o£ * * 




. words that this function comes about) The J5ui>e€ion;>x5weVer,> is 
not realistic, but magical. The viewer eA6^ oxy((^^ not realize 
that we cahnot actually change t\^^f4^J^it^'aaxxqi.nq labe\$. However, 
> the underlying me^ge in eitlii, case is" that non-itiasical functions 
of prdn^ are riot very irfvberesting. 

So each film conveys many' messages aj^ut the nature of ^e 
written code in the course of 'est^l>iighing the spelliftg-to-sound 
c6rre5pondencesj?)n^h^^ raiso^isj^tre.^ Sorne'.iff 

these mes3ages''arr true principles of qxir alp)iabetic system and \ 

' ♦ ^ • . M 

US desirable. Some, such as word -magic, _ are mdesirabigor at \ " 
least irrelevant messages that grow almost inevitably out of the - 
marKage of print +^ television. , Preschool viewers tend to have 
little basis for sorting one Szfoja the other, ' ' 

Of coiorse, television has been with us for a long time/ 
and there a^ alot^ of us around ,now who grew up.watcfiing it, and 




are ^still conyerition^lly literate/ But.. .Tlie^ Electric Company is . 
not, ot-dinary televifsioh. The latter, since it largely excluded 
print, left us as children with the impression that print had its 
own domain, its pwn organizational^principles,, which ;^elevision — 
would nevpr reveal. The Electric Company ", on the'ottier heuid^ gives 
the "Impression that print can be subsumed. by /television.^ Reading • 
may appear to have the status of an :4tellectual game, (a? a rebus 
ar crossword puzzle is to us)- rather. than_ the st'aj:us of" a vital medium 
of communication. " ' ' ' ~ ' '. ^ ■' 

The child watching - T'tye Electric Company , lik^ every^tele- . 
* * . , . f • V ""^ 

vision viewer/ looks, to sound and picture, for meaning, feeling ton^, 

^^'^ - \ 

and suph. Print is, as a result, defused. What print on The- - ■ 
Electr 19 Company do es convey, however is very good information 
about, itself: Normaily printed messages can:ciot call attention to 7 

' . . 12 
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themselves, but on 'Tfte^lectriq Company , as these animations have 
illustrated, important *str-uctural. features of words ^are signalled 
by visual cues ceirried by the words themselves » And since these 



cues are also part^of television's message code (e»g. "What is 

brightly colored is important; what moves is important? what blinks 

is "^important) children, veteran viewers that they eire, are not likely 

V 

to miss them» Print turns inward on itself in the context of tele- 
vision as *it cannot do .otherwise. The child's concept of print must ^ 
reflect this» 

This removed view of print is reinforced by the lessons The 
Electric Company conveys aJ^^j^^as-^ it:? way pf oonveying theap^ As 

• we hav^noted, the' emphasis .l4 on structure rather than function. It 
is hard, after^all, to see ISjW it could be otherv/ise: Though tl>e 

^program's writers try gallantly, it is difficult to be convincing 
about the functional value of print when all l^he corranunicative magic 
of "television is at one's disposal* The result as the animations 
show, >is that tnagical powers come to reside in the print* Print ' 
ckn oiAy be convincingly functional in a magical context when, it 

* functions magically* 5n. its own, print is not capable of such magic* 
So in ^this case^t;he child's 'real world' exj>erience may reinforce 
misconceptionS>--^^i^t indeed has no magic of its kind apart from* 
^television* in the words of one of one of The Electric Compajiy's 

carfcqon characters, "It just sits 1;here and does ^thin'*" (It's 
hardly-^-^er in color, either),^ Print appears -bo 'need televi^sion, 
(In the/tettermah^' animation, television at least needs print, too, 
but hardly in a wc^ that affords a convincingly model for the child*) 
really 'can't know now what the ultimate outcome of intensive 
preschool exposure to^-' The Electric; Compsmy w ill be* Perhaps we are 
fostering a generation of lamguage technicians, attuned to the 

» ■ ■ 13 ' 



structural properties of-language and oblivi'ous to its narrative 

^ • 

powers. Perhaps functional literacy' will lose its meaning as a 
tern anyway, in this world of videotape and Computer tape. Or 
perhaps tne effects ^of The Electric Company ^e washed out in 
the school setting, it is difficult to even Hnow what questions 
to ask: Are veteran viewers^re likely to see language as a 
"thing" -thTan other children? _ A^re they more likely to look to , / 
.irrelevant cues of configuration, cblor and accompanying illus- 
trations? -We have no answers to these questions. I can only 
■ conclude with a paradox that must be shared ^tdch of the iji- 
' structional television, but particylarly by those programs such 
as Sesame Street and The Electric Company , which attempt to 

"...use media to express old concepts.", (Parker, op. cit.) of 

> 

. traditional representational systems ILke numbers, letters, and - 
time,, and of ways of thinking like deduction, coAvergence and. 
'hypothesis-Atesting: The more proficient and appealing the^e ' 
programs are, the more they inevitably convince children that ' 
television is'whafs real and important.^ j^hat they teach well, 
they siiaultaneously demean in inroortance. Parents often play along 
unwittingly: When a very young child learns to count from Sesame 
Street, it is not the child who is deemed amaging, nor the useful 
intellectual tool she has managed to grasps it. is Sesame Street. " 
that is ^zing. V/e^ encourage not more counting, but more, viewing. 
Our alternatives, however, are ludicrous: Take the programs off the 
air? Make them less good? We can only wait and see what ^orm literacy 
ta:<es when its origins are thus reshaped. '1 have only tried to s}aggest 
sdme dimensions for us to think about. ' . ^ 

> 14> . ■ - 
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